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Aiding A Personnel Department 


O WHAT extent can a local public em- 
Mes office assist a large business 
which maintains its own personnel depart- 
ment? 

At conservative first thought, it may seem 
that there is little that the Employment 
Service can do to assist in that situation. 
The rash point of view may be that the local 
employment office can supplant the personnel 
department and render it unnecessary. The 
truth, decidedly, lies between these two 
extreme views. A splendid cooperative rela- 
tionship can be—and, in many instances, has 
been—built up between the Employment 
Service and the personnel departments of 
manufacturing and commercial establish- 
ments. 

Public employment service and personnel 
departments are attempting to achieve the 
same end—to reduce labor turn-over by 
means of the most accurate possible matching 
of applicant qualifications with job require- 
ments. They are also attempting to make 
sure that no jobs remain vacant when there 
are available workers who can fill the jobs 
satisfactorily. 

The public employment office can assist 
the personnel department principally in the 
preliminary selection of available applicants. 
Final choice, as always, rests with the em- 
ployer. The local office, therefore, may be 
the valuable ally of the personnel department, 
which is spared the necessity of interviewing 
large numbers of unqualified applicants in 
attempting to find those who are qualified. 
Freed of the necessity of dealing with multi- 
tudes of workers who can never expect to 
be placed in the establishment, the personnel 
department can usefully devote more time to 
other phases of personnel work. It can use 
the time thus saved to conduct occupational 
studies, develop employee recreational pro- 
grams, promote safety measures and accident 
prevention, carry on training programs, and 
otherwise engage in aspects of personnel work 
which might otherwise have to be neglected. 
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The local employment office acts as a buffer 
for the personnel department. If it becomes 
known—through advertising, rumor, or other 
method—that a personnel department will 
hire a large number of workers, the result may 
be a disorderly assembly of applicants. Many 
times the number of workers who are needed 
may be jammed around the plant gate for 
hours before actual interviewing or hiring is 
to begin. If 100 workers are to be hired and 
1,000 apply, it is obviously impossible to find 
the 100 best qualified among the multitudes 
who are clamoring for work. Among the 900 
who are turned away may be those with 
exactly the qualifications desired. 

There have been instances when the throng 
of job seekers at a plant gate have been so 
handled as to create ill will among those who 
were turned away; nor was good will on the 
part of the general public created for the em- 
ployer and his product or services. There is 
no possibility of such occurrences if the local 
employment office is allowed to do the job of 
preliminary selection. 

Besides offering intelligent assistance to the 
personnel department by finding suitably 
qualified local workers, the employment of- 
fice can offer the facilities of the clearance 
system which will find a worker with the 
desired qualifications in the next county, at 
some remote part of the State, or in another 
State—if such worker cannot be found locally. 

There is thus a place in the community for 
the local employment office and for the per- 
sonnel department in every firm or establish- 
ment. Each has its sphere of activity; each 
supplements and complements the other. 
Each has an opportunity to improve itself and 
to extend its sphere of activity. Each can do 
its part toward perfecting a closer and better 
working relationship, one with the other. In 
short, they are never rivals, but are partners 
in the vital responsibility of getting the right 
person for the right job. 
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Two and One-half Years Later 


By WiiuiaM H. STeap 
Associate Director, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service 


| 8 panne recent months I have had an op- 
portunity to observe the operation of em- 
ployment offices in a number of States in the 
course of a few short field trips. These 
visits impressed me with the vast increase in 
the scope of the work of an employment 
office as a result of the new relationship to 
Unemployment Compensation administra- 
tion. 

However, the full effect of what has hap- 
pened to Employment Service in the United 
States during the last year or two was brought 
home to me most forcibly on the occasion of a 
month’s field trip in November and December 
during which I covered some 18 States. 

Some 2% years ago I spent a month driving 
through a dozen States in the Middle West 
and South. En route I stopped in employ- 
ment offices to observe lay-outs and methods 
of operation. 

On this trip just completed I drove through 
the Middle West, Southwest, and South, 
stopping in employment offices in more than 
a dozen States—of which 10 States were 
among those visited on the earlier trip. Sev- 
eral of the offices were in the same cities 
previously covered, so that an opportunity 
was offered to spend several days in studying 
new and interesting procedures. I returned 
with a picture of major changes, expansion 
and development at certain points in Em- 
ployment Service work. 

I shall not attempt to discuss details of or- 
ganization, lay-out, and procedures but 
merely to set forth certain impressions of the 
changes which were brought to my attention 
in the Employment Service scene after the 
passage of 2) years. 


Employment Offices are Better Operated 


Almost without exception the employment 
offices of today are much better than those of 
2% years ago. 


More than half of the States visited had 
been paying unemployment compensation 
benefits for some time; and, in these States, 
the employment offices were better housed, 
with an expanded and higher grade of 
personnel, and more actual placement work 
was being done. This generalization should 


_ be qualified by noting that the picture pre- 


sented is the typical one. I observed one 
State where organizational and personnel 
difficulties have created temporary confusion. 
The present Service is less effective than it 
was formerly although it is operating on a 
bigger scale. 

~ On the other hand, I saw one or two State 
Employment Services where, as a result of the 
enlarged resources and supporting organiza- 
tion of the Unemployment Compensation 
administration, the Employment Service is 
far ahead of the parade, with excellent quar- 
ters and an adequate and competent staff. 
Here the employment offices are becoming 
major public institutions in the community 
with a degree of public support that many of 
us have hoped for as only a future develop- 
ment. 

In general, the benefit-paying States are 
over the hump of adjustment to the new 
Unemployment Compensation claims load. 
They are not only back where they were but, 
in my judgment, are doing a better full-time 
Employment Service business than would 
have been possible without the support of the 
larger funds which became available with the 
advent of Unemployment Compensation. 


Expansion in New Benefit-Paying States 


Some of the States visited were in the proc- 
ess of expanding the Service to meet the 
new benefit-claims load on the 1st of January 
1939. Here could be seen the development 
of the Service in the various stages of transi- 
tion. New offices were being built or re- 
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modeled, and new staff members were being 
inducted and trained for new duties. In 
other cities the enlarged staff was moving or 
had just moved into new quarters. 

Certainly an institution which reveals such 
a current picture is vigorous and growing 
and has not been submerged as, indeed, it 
need not be. 


Employment Service Strengthened by Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Public 
Works Responsibilities 


I have frequently heard the comment “If 
only we in the Employment Service had not 
been bogged down by these recurrent emer- 
gencies of C. W. A., W. P. A., P. W. A., and 
Unemployment Compensation, which take 
all our time and divert our energies, how 
much further along we would be!’ This 
complaint is understandable, but may I be 
so bold as to express the opinion that without 
these additional and related responsibilities, 
with their attendant financial support of the 
main stream of Employment Service business, 
the Employment Service of 1939 would be a 
small enterprise without nearly the import- 
ance and standing as a vital social institution 
which it has now attained. 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that the 
Employment Service should welcome the 
major responsibilities of Public Works and 
Unemployment Compensation programs as 
well as discharging certain functions with 
respect to vocational guidance and employ- 
ment information. 

Only in this way does the Service become 
identified as the major institution in the 
community concerned with the problem of 
employment and job finding. It must be so 
identified if the community is to use it as the 
central placement agency. Otherwise it is 
a minor enterprise in the community han- 
dling the fringe of marginal jobs that do not 
flow through the regular channels of employ- 
ment. 

It should be encouraging to the States now 
contemplating the new flood of claims in 
January to know that the experience of the 
typical State which has been paying benefits 
for a year was that, by the middle of the year, 


the Employment Service was doing a bigger 
business at a better rate than before the 
deluge came. 

Moreover, the experience of a few States 
makes it clear that with a proper organiza- 
tion of functional procedures the Employ- 
ment Service need not cease operating on a 
major scale even at the height of the rushing 
waters. 

With some hesitation I should like to point 
out a few features of the newer employment 
office lay-outs and procedures that impressed 
me most favorably. 

The hesitation arises from a realization of 
the unfortunate fact that when someone from 
Washington suggests a procedure for con- 
sideration, it often becomes a _ required 
Washington standard by the time it reaches 
the operating office, having lost its flexible 
character as a suggestion for consideration. 

The points I should like to mention are 
merely personal observations of what seemed 
to me to be good practice and are passed on 
as such. They are not new standards, re- 
quirements, or even recommendations. 


I. Location and Lay-out 
A. Separate buildings. 

As compared with the typical offices of 2 or 
3 years ago, nearly every office visited repre- 
sented a major improvement in location and 
lay-out. I was most favorably impressed by 
those offices which were housed in a separate 
building and were used exclusively for Em- 
ployment Service purposes. In two States 
the Service had persuaded landlords in major 
cities to build special buildings for Employ- 
ment Service use. After several years in the 
Employment Service, it is a thrill to visit such 
offices. In other cities where a building was 
not specifically built for the Service, smaller 
separate buildings were completely taken 
over and remodeled for this purpose. 

There is no doubt in my mind that sepa- 
rate buildings designed for Employment 
Service use offer the ideal arrangement. In 
some cities the employment-office lay-out was 
comparable to the public library, the smaller 
schools, and the post office. Such an office 
adds considerable prestige to the Service in 
the community. 
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It was demonstrated to me that it is possible 
to arrange for the construction of a special 
building for the employment office in a city 
with a population of 50,000. The results are 
impressive both in the community attitude 
and in the business accomplished by the em- 
ployment office. 


B. First-floor locations. 


Where first-floor locations were well chosen 
and attractively arranged, I was impressed 
with their superiority over second-floor or 
other types of premises. When coming into 
a city, I inquired from individuals I met con- 
cerning their knowledge of the location of the 
employment office. While the character of 
the Service had a good deal to do with the 
knowledge of an office location by the man 
in the street, I found that where the employ- 
ment office was in a separate building, or in 
an attractive first-floor location, many more 
people knew where it was. It is clear to me 
that attractive first-floor locations contribute 
a great deal to the community knowledge of 
the Employment Service and what it is trying 
to do. Where the office is Jocated upstairs, 
knowledge of its location and character is 
like public knowledge of the location of law 
offices or insurance offices. It is very largely 
confined to the active clientele served by that 
particular office. 


C. Centralized employment offices. 


While I realize this item is controversial, I 
will go off the deep end and indicate a defi- 
nite preference for the centralized office even 
in the larger cities. I saw centralized offices 
in rather large cities so laid out and organ- 
ized that routine business, accounting for 85 
percent of the individuals coming into the 
office, was handled so expeditiously that 
crowding and waiting were avoided even on 
a busy day. 

Assuming that a large number of people 
can be effectively handled in a centralized 
office, there would seem to be an advantage 
in having all employment-office personnel 
and all records available at one point. From 
the point of view of the individual applicant, 
again assuming equal efficiency in office 





service, the major draw-back of a centralized 
office would seem to be transportation. Ex- 
cept in the 10 or 12 largest cities in the coun- 
try, there would be no major item in time 
and no difference in expense. There would 
seem to be an advantage in community iden- 
tification of the Employment Service in terms 
of a single location. In the very largest cities 
it is conceded that many of these advantages 
would be offset by the difficulties of trans- 
portation and the mere size of the load at a 
single employment office. 


D. Counters vs. interview booths vs. open spaces. 


Here is a problem of lay-out that is dis- 
tinctly in a state of flux at the present time. 
Good employment practice had formerly 
dictated the elimination of all counters and 
the extensive use of private interviewing 
booths for handling all types of interviews. 
Now we find a changed situation. In some 
of the more attractive office lay-outs only a 
small number of interviewing booths remain. 
They are designed for the more extensive 
interviews involved in placement referrals, 
employer interviews, and the like, while 
applicant interviews, Unemployment Com- 
pensation claims, and other short-time tran- 
sactions are handled at open desks spaced 
to give a general effect of privacy. Such use 
of open space, with the mere arrangement of 
desks to accommodate traffic needs, offers 
greater flexibility than the type of office 
which is largely given over to an arrange- 
ment of private interviewing booths. 

The most striking, and to me the most inter- 
esting departure from standard lay-out, 
however, is the use of new and improved 
types of central counters as a substitute for a 
considerable proportion of the private inter- 
viewing booths. In three or four States most 
routine transactions, including the taking of 
claims, renewals, and such items, are handled 
entirely at counters with a corresponding 
reduction in the number of private inter- 
viewing booths. 

One efficient State Service has standardized 
the use of the central counter to a point where 
85 percent of all the employment-office busi- 
ness is transacted at the counter, character- 
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istically using the central space in the office 
for a rectangular arrangement of counters 
attractively set up. These offices succeed in 
handling all original Unemployment Com- 
pensation claims, continuing claims, em- 
ployment-office renewals, inquiries, and other 
routine business at the counter. Proper 
spacing of personnel and arrangement of files 
on the counter give a considerable degree of 
privacy in conversation. Control of traffic 
results in disposition of the average visit, in- 
volving routine business of the type men- 
tioned above, in 1 or 2 minutes’ time. 

While this principle is not new and is 
indeed characteristic of some of the better 
European employment-office systems, as well 
as characterizing American banking practice, 
its application on so extensive a scale in our 
employment offices is startling, but very 
effective. It reduces the necessary waiting 
space and waiting time, and an attractive 
office lay-out can be worked out with the 
proper handling of the combination counter 
and private interviewing booth facilities. 


E. Other aspects of physical lay-out. 


In two or three States I was impressed with 
the advantages of complete planning of the 
lay-outs for the entire State, and the securing 
of equipment and materials on large-scale 
contracts. In these States I found the same 
types of flooring, sound-proof ceiling, indirect 
lighting, and other items of equipment in 
every office. Such State-wide standardiza- 
tion of equipment results in a uniformly 
attractive set-up. Such a standard lay-out 
favorably identifies the Employment Service 
in the public mind. 


II. Organization of Staff 
A. Induction and training of new staff. 

In several States I found the Service in the 
process of inducting and training new staff 
members. Two or three years ago new staff 
members were introduced to their duties by 
a brief training on the job and perhaps a 2- 
or 3-day training conference. This time I 
find well-developed training programs in- 
volving conference and class work as well as 
training on the job running over a period of 


weeks. Of course, the additional duties in- 
volved in Unemployment Compensation may 
account for some of the increased emphasis, 
but beyond that a great deal more attention 
and more intelligent direction is being given 
to the training of new employees. 


B. Provisions for handling unemployment-compen- 
sation claims. 


The allocation of staff responsibility for 
handling of Unemployment Compensation 
claims revealed many variations from State 
to State. In nearly all instances, as a result 
of experience, continued claims are handled 
by a separate group of clerks frequently as a 
routine item at acounter. In the majority of 
instances origmal claims are taken along with 
the initial registration for employment by 
employment interviewers. 

I was most favorably impressed by the set-up 
in those offices where all claims, original and 
continued, were handled together with other 
routine business, such as renewals and em- 
ployment inquiries, by competent staff mem- 
bers ata counter. This procedure seemed to 
be effective and expeditious. Moreover, fil- 
ing of the claim form is properly identified as 
a clerical function and is entirely separated 
from the problem of an employment inter- 
view. Any loss of time involved in referring 
an original claimant from the counter to an 
employment interviewer seems to be com- 
pensated by the reduction in the time of 
handling the claim report itself. 


C. Functional organization vs. occupational divisions 
of staff. 


Two or three years ago the typical employ- 
ment office in a fairly large city presented a 
picture of the occupational specialization of 
its staff. Even in the small offices some broad 
occupational division, for example, between 
white collar and industrial or between men 
and women divisions, might be maintained. 
The staff was assigned to interviewing, place- 
ment, and employer-contacting responsibili- 
ties by occupational divisions—commercial 
and professional, hotel and restaurant, indus- 
trial, and so forth. Today I find an increas- 
ing number of Services where the primary 
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division of staff responsibility is along func- 
tional lines. In several Services a central 
placement division characterizes the office 
with a special staff handling all placement 
responsibilities. In many Services a special 
staff makes employer contacts while the 
occupational division remains characteristic 
of those members of the staff handling appli- 
cant interviews. 

This functional type of organization is car- 
ried furthest in one or two States which assign 
all personnel to three divisions—applicant 
relations, employer relations, and _ service. 
Under such a system, one group of staff 
members are assigned exclusively to the 
handling of applicant interviews, taking of 
claims, and other types of contacts with 
applicants. A second division handles place- 
ment and employer contacts, and a third 
division performs the necessary services— 
clerical, stenographic, reporting, fiscal, and 
miscellaneous. Under such a form of organ- 
ization the typical office manager has three 
divisional chiefs. The division of applicant 
relations may or may not be specialized 
along occupational lines. In its most radical 
form the applicant interviewers were assigned 
to interviews wherever the applicant load 
was heaviest, although each interviewer 
would normally specialize to some degree in 
the interviewing of certain occupational 
groups. 

This form of functional organization is 
extremely interesting and seems to offer a 
number of advantages. Where organized on 
such a flexible basis, the staff of the applicant 
relations division can unquestionably be 
assigned most effectively to meet peak loads, 
thus avoiding a bottleneck in one occupa- 
tional division while a slack period might be 
present in another division. However, some 
of the advantages of specialized background in 
interviewing applicants are sacrificed. Where 
a counter system is used for handling claims 
and routine business, the functional organiza- 
tion permits a flexible assignment of personnel 
to either counter or interviewing booths as 
the load develops. 

A second advantage, and perhaps the chief 
one, is that a considerable proportion of the 


staff is continually and exclusively devoted 
to placement and employer relations. Em- 
ployment Service business depends upon 
effective and continuous relationships with 
employers. With this type of functional 
organization, under which the staff of the 
employer-relations division is not available 
for applicant interviews, a continuing and 
uninterrupted program of effective employer 
relations is possible. I saw effective demon- 
strations of the advantages of the continual 
availability of such a specialized staff. 

No matter what other distribution of 
responsibility might be characteristic of an 


’ office, it would doubtless be true in any case 


that the service functions, largely clerical in 
character, are handled by specialized per- 
sonnel. 


D. Simplification of routine business. 


- I have already mentioned my favorable 
reaction to a type of lay-out and assignment 
of personnel which permits handling the 
majority of employment-office contacts with 
applicants in a routine and expeditious 
fashion. I saw convincing evidence of the 
feasibility of handling up to 85 percent of 
the number of visits made to an office at a 
central counter or open-desk arrangement, 
permitting a form of traffic control which 
rapidly moved lines of applicants up for 
brief attention on the part of a staff member. 
This sort of activity is facilitated by proper 
lay-out, the use of simplified forms for han- 
dling routine business, and centralized filing 
procedure. One of the great advantages, 
aside from the saving of time to the appli- 
cant, is the release of staff time allowed for 
more complete and effective employment 
interviews with applicants on the one hand. 
and for employer relations on the other. 


E. Effective employer relations. 


I found the best job of selling the Employ- 
ment Service to employers at those offices 
where a specialized staff of persons was avail- 
able to devote full time to employer rela- 
tions. The advantage of having the indi- 
vidual who handles employer contacts be 
responsible for placement with a particular 
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employer and for the preplacement inter- 
views of applicants to be referred, is im- 
pressive. 

A most interesting device which came to 
my attention was a plan under which a 
particular employment-office representative 
maintained responsible contacts with an 
employer and developed an employment plan 
for the particular concern in question, setting 
forth in detail just what the employment 
office could do in terms of that company’s 
labor turn-over problem and in turn what 
the employer could do to facilitate this rela- 
tionship. This device seemed to be received 
with favor on the part of employers and 
served to establish a continuing relationship 
with the office through that particular rep- 
resentative in much the same way that an 
informal contract for future purchases es- 
tablishes a working relationship with a 
buyer of goods. 


III. Forms and Filing Methods 


Single registration form. 

For several months suggestions have been 
sent’ from operating offices indicating the 
desirability of substituting one basic regis- 
tration form for the several alternative forms 
now in use. The idea of a unified registra- 
tion card such as the one brought to the 
attention of the State Services for their con- 
sideration, received considerable support in 
my review of the operations in several of 
these Services. Looking ahead, it seems 
probable that as proper equipment can be 
secured, some form of visible filing of applica- 
tion cards would be desirable and perhaps an 
automatic sorting system, such as the Speed 
Sort or E-Z Sort Systems may be desirable 
in dealing with certain classes of applicants. 
With present budgetary and equipment lim- 
itations, these refinements will probably have 
to wait. It may be noted, however, that 


the change in the direction of using a single- 
standard card for all registrations will facil- 
itate later use of mechanical sorting devices 
which may prove to be feasible in the selec- 
tion process. 


IV. Development of Research 


One of the major occasions for this par- 
ticular field trip was to transact business in 
two of the Community Research Centers 
which have been developed during the past 
year. Insofar as it is possible for an inter- 
ested and prejudiced party to determine, it 
seems that there is a growing interest in the 
utilization of the facilities of these research 
stations on the part of the State Services. 
This applies not only to those Services in the 
States where the centers are located, but also 
to adjacent States where cooperative arrange- 
ments have been worked out to make avail- 
able the services of some of the research 
technicians from the center. 

A variety of operating procedural problems 
have been and are being studied at these 
Centers in cooperation with the local offices, 
and some interesting arrangements are being 
worked out to assign members of the operat- 
ing staffs of adjacent State Services to the 
research centers on a rotating basis. Such 
an exchange of personnel should prove advan- 
tageous for training the operating personnel 
on the one hand and in making available 
practical operating experience in the research 
program on the other. The gradual develop- 
ment of effective joint units for research and 
statistics in several States bids fair to facilitate 
this development. 

That is the picture as I saw it. Perhaps 1 
did not see all things in true perspective. As 
I said at the outset, I do not intend to state 
dogmas or final conclusions. It is to be hoped 
that the News will be favored with other 
contributions on these subjects. 
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D. C. Employment Center Policy on Wage 


and Hour Regulations 


By RicHarp L. SHAW 
Training Supervisor, District of Columbia Employment Center 


A RECENT survey by the Women’s Bureau 

of the Department of Labor discloses 
that in seven States and in the District of 
Columbia cooperative arrangements have 
been effected between State Employment 
Services and local minimum-wage boards to 
aid in the administration of wage legislation. 


The action taken by the District of Columbia - 


Employment Center to arrive at this cooper- 
ative relationship may be of interest to other 
Employment Services. 

In connection with the training program 
at the Center, full information regarding all 
local labor legislation is supplied to the entire 
staff through the Manual of Operating 
Policies and Procedures. A portion of this 
manual is devoted to summaries of all such 
regulations, and the names and locations of 
agencies responsible for enforcement are listed. 
It is believed that staff members must have 
this information adequately to assist appli- 
cants and employers. 

Merely posting wage and hour regulations 
in the waiting rooms of an employment office 
is not sufficient. Such procedure has several 
disadvantages. An applicant reading regula- 
tions, which are usually written in legal terms, 
may misunderstand the requirements of the 
law. The multiplicity of regulations cover- 
ing unemployment compensation, workmen’s 
compensation, child-labor provisions, wage- 
and-hour provisions, and other enlightened 
social legislation, frequently makes a com- 
plete posting impractical. Furthermore, the 
posting of such notices in sufficient quantity 
to insure their being read does not add to the 
appearance of an employment office. 


Policies Affecting Labor Regulations 


A definite policy was devised to make this 
information available through the D. C. 


Center staff and to the general public. This 
120681—89-——2 





policy, as it relates to minimum-wage legisla- 
tion, is set forth in the following quotation 
from the section in the manual dealing with 
local labor legislation: 

The D. C. Employment Center is not charged with 
any authority in the administration of local labor leg- 
islation. In the referral of applicants to employers, 
however, it will be the policy of the D. C. Employ- 
ment Center at all times to observe legislation affect- 
ing wages and hours. Referrals shall be made only 
to openings complying with the rules and regulations 
governing such matters. This does not mean that 
orders from employers not complying with the regula- 
tions will be refused, but that no effort will be made to 
refer applicants to employers who apparently are not 
complying with the regulations. 

Any staff member who takes an order which is in 
apparent violation of any existing wage or hour regu- 
lation should diplomatically remind the employer of 
the existence of such regulations. However, at no 
time should this office appear to be establishing work- 
ing standards for the employer. 

The majority of employers have appreci- 
ated our action in the few instances in which 
it has been necessary to call to their attention 
apparent violations of wage or hour provi- 
sions. This attitude has been especially 
noticeable when regulations bringing new in- 
dustries under the local minimum-wage law 
for women are issued. Frequently the first 
contact of the employer with new wage regu- 
lations comes when he lists an order at the 
Employment Center. In no sense does this 
mean that the staff of the Center interprets 
regulations for either employers or appli- 
cants. In all instances specific questions are 
directed to the proper regulatory agency. 
However, interviewers can be of valuable 
assistance in the general educational program 
required to make labor regulations wholly 
effective. This type of informative and edu- 
cational assistance is one of the responsibili- 
ties of an employment office which seeks to be 
a vital influence for betterment of the com- 
munity. 
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Home-made Job Descriptions 


By JENNIE SATTERFIELD 


Senior Interviewer, North Carolina State Employment Service, Burlington, N. C. 


sionen working as an interviewer for over 3 
years in an employment office which 
served primarily the tobacco and construc- 
tion industries, I was transferred to an office 
located in the largest hosiery and rayon center 
in North Carolina. From intérviewing car- 
penters, tobacco stemmers, bull-dozer oper- 
ators, and other applicants with more or less 
familiar occupational titles, I dealt with 
men who bore the strange titles of back- 
tenders, humidifiers, quillers, and reamers. 
Employer orders contained requests for such 
vague types of workers as boil-off hands, 
doffers, loopers, and calender tenders. 

If ever an interviewer needed to acquire 
interviewing techniques and to learn more 
about job descriptions, trade questions, and 
patented appliances, I was that interviewer. 
While the job titles may have been under- 
standable to people in the hosiery and rayon 
industries, they were meaningless and con- 
fusing to me. Common sense told me that 
I needed to learn and learn quickly, job de- 
scriptions, worker requirements, similarities 
and dissimilarities in the operations of ma- 
chinery, descriptions of machines used ad 
infinitum. The problem was how to obtain 
the necessary information and where to begin. 


No Information Available About Industries 


Like most Employment Service interview- 
ers, I began with the field visit. Armed with 
a schedule of manufacturers and the proper 


credentials to open the portals of industries 
where such magic nomenclature existed, I 
made my first attack upon the problem. But 
after a few such field visits I found that many 
employers, while appreciative of my interest 
to learn, would not waste time with one so 
untutored in the mysteries of hosiery and 
rayon manufacturing. Many employers 
turned me over to foremen who obligingly 
escorted me through the plants, and who sup- 
plemented their tours with whirlwind ex- 
planations about job titles; makes, models, 
and sizes of machinery; rates of production; 
and trade terms. 

Field visits under these conditions, although 
interesting, netted little concrete job informa- 
tion. It became apparent that before the 
field visit could be used as a means of obtain- 
ing technical information, I must obtain a 
foundation knowledge of the two industries. 
What was vitally needed was basic informa- 
tion to which could be added the great vol- 
ume of technical data furnished by foremen 
and employers. 


Pictures of Machines in Catalogs 


While waiting to enter an employer’s office 
on one of these field visits, I thumbed through 
the manufacturer’s catalog of hosiery ma- 
chinery. This catalog contained not only 
pictures and names of the various machines 
but also such information as rate of produc- 
tion, names of parts, and requirements for 


1 Epitor’s Note.—Miss Satterfield’s experimentation in the development of job analysis techniques and 


the results she achieved are interestingly analogous to those of the United States Employment Service. 


Na- 


tionally applicable job descriptions furnished by the Division of Standards and Research are intended to pro- 
vide interviewers with the foundation knowledge that can be adapted to the practices and needs of the local 
community, and to make it unnecessary for each interviewer to go through all the experimentation that Miss 
Satterfield describes. To this end, the generalized process description of the industry, the illustrations, the 
glossary, and the bibliography are included along with the detailed descriptions of the jobs in their most 


usual forms, 
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operators. Here, then, was a possibility. I 
immediately wrote to various manufacturers 
of hosiery machinery requesting them to 
furnish me with their catalogs. As these 
catalogs were received, I attempted to assim- 
ilate the information as rapidly as possible. 
When interviewing operators of particular 
machines, it was a great help to open the 
catalogs to the pictures of the machines with 
which the applicant was familiar and let 
him explain their operation. 

With so many classifications involved, it 
was evident that the mass of information 
should be recorded and classified, as it was 


obtained, so that it might be put in written 


form and be available for future reference. 
Probably overencouraged by the rapid prog- 
ress made by virtue of my catalog studies, I 
decided that, in recording the material, the 
outline used in the job descriptions furnished 
by the United States Employment Service 
should be followed. Thus, in our employ- 
ment office, locally useful job descriptions for 
the hosiery and rayon industries were begun. 


Applicants Describe Their Jobs 


Information for parts of the outline used in 
the job descriptions of the United States 
Employment Service could be easily found, 
for I had already accumulated a great deal 
of material both general and specific. The 
next and perhaps most important phase was 
to obtain a step-by-step description of the 
operations performed in each job. Since 
the applicants had been so eager to give 
information when discussing the pictures of 
machines in manufacturers’ catalogs, I felt 
certain now that they would be my best 
source of information. I therefore adopted 
the policy of asking each applicant, as a part 
of the preinterview, to list for me in his own 
words exactly what he did in his particular 
job, giving in order the steps in the job he 
performed. Over a period of weeks I ac- 
quired a great number of these step-by-step 
descriptions of hosiery industry jobs from the 
men who did the actual work. By comparing 
and combining the notes given me by oper- 
ators in the same classifications, I was able to 
make a fairly complete summary for each job. 





Field Visits as Data Source 


The next step in the process was the 
renewing of contacts with employers and 
foremen, for I was now able to discuss more 
intelligently the types of machinery used 
and the steps in the procedure for each 
particular job. I could ask questions that 
would net me more informative answers 
relative to the qualifications for workers in 
these particular jobs. I had carefully noted 
the preliminary job descriptions on 5 by 8 
inch cards and pasted pictures of the proper 
machines on the backs of the cards. With 
this recorded information as an opening, I 
found that employers, superintendents, and 
foremen gave me an entirely different kind 
of reception. For the first time many of 
them began to see why the Employment 
Service was interested in data of this nature. 
Others frankly admitted that even with this 
small amount of basic information, we had 
at hand a more complete picture of the whole 
plant than did most of their divisional fore- 
men. 

Employers Assist 


The response from mill owners and super- 
visors was more than gratifying. Many 
of them became so interested that they began 
to assist me in collecting catalogs, pictures 
of machines, and job information. At other 
plants, in contrast to my previously men- 
tioned tours through the mills, I was allowed 
to spend hours and sometimes even days in 
various departments completing and check- 
ing the job descriptions for details of occu- 
pations. 

When these job descriptions were care- 
fully checked in many of the large mills 
around Burlington, they were, at the sug- 
gestion of the State administrative office of 
the North Carolina State Employment Serv- 
ice, put into a booklet to be verified in other 
hosiery mills located in the State, with the 
hope that the material might be valuable 
enough to assist interviewers faced with 
similar problems in other hosiery centers of 
North Carolina. 

Looking back on it, the procedure de- 
scribed in this article seems very simple and 
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is probably one that the average inter- 
viewer would have thought of under similar 
conditions; yet, when I first faced my problem 
I could see no simple solution. However, 
no longer do employer specifications as to 
make of machinery, whether automatic or 
nonautomatic, the number of machines 
operated in a set or section, and the amount 
of production required, puzzle the staff in 
the Burlington office. 


Distinction Between Jobs 


We know now that a knitter on automatic 
machinery, manufacturing half-hose, cannot 
normally operate similar automatic ma- 
chines in the full-fashioned hosiery mills. 
We also know that while the occupational 
classifications in both the half-hose industry 
and the full-fashioned hosiery industry are 
in many cases indentical, the job specifica- 
tions for classifications are very different. 
We are aware that loopers operate the same 
type of machinery except for a finer needle 
point and that they must loop two places on 
the foot of a full-fashioned hose instead of 
one place as on the half hose. Pairers in 
the finishing departments for both types of 
hose perform the same operation; however, 
they must handle entirely different grades of 
material and they cannot turn out their 
product with the same standard speed. 
Fixers on each machine perform many of the 
same duties, but each make and model of 
machinery has its own job specifications. 
For example, in the half-hose industry 
there are HH Spiral machine fixers, K 
machine fixers, and wrap and split foot 
machine fixers; in the full-fashioned indus- 
try there are legger machine fixers and 
footer machine fixers, each of whom has to 
have a certain amount of specialized knowl- 
edge on the particular machine involved. 


The same problem of occupations, which 
have identical names but a wide variance in 
job descriptions, exists between the cotton 
textile industry and the rayon industry. 
Weavers in cotton may become rayon weav- 
ers with additional training. In some other 
occupational classifications in these two in- 
dustries, even additional training would not 
help, for the jobs must be learned from the 
beginning. For example, a cotton winder 
has to master an entirely new technique to 
become a winder in rayon. 

This accumulation of occupational infor- 
mation began of necessity. It was the only 
way out of what seemed at first a hopeless 
situation. Now it is a great satisfaction to 
know that there are complete and detailed 
occupational records which furnish our office 
an invaluable source of usable, beneficial job 
information. 

@ 


Our Neighbors 


Personnel of State Employment Services in 
the United States may be interested in the 
Free Employment Service which has been 
established in Puerto Rico. A magazine 
entitled Puerto Rico Labor News is issued 
periodically by the Department of Labor of 
Puerto Rico. It is printed in both English 
and Spanish. 

This magazine includes statements con- 
cerning the number of registrations, place- 
ments made, public relations drives, and field 
visits which have been made by the Puerto 
Rico Employment Service. An office in New 
York City is also maintained by this Service 
for the placement of Puerto Ricans who find 
themselves temporarily unemployed in the 
United States. 


a? ee 
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Itinerant Service 


By Josepn E. KiLLoucu 


Senior Interviewer, Alabama State Employment Service, Anniston, Ala. 


I’ A COURTROOM in a small rural county seat 

in a hot, humid atmosphere heavy with 
tobacco smoke, an employment-service inter- 
viewer picks his way through the assembled 
crowd to a small table provided for his use. 
Weighted with file cases, cross-index cards, 


and other accouterments, an assistant and a’ 


stenographer follow him. Among the wait- 
ing applicants, expectant silence ensues as 
supplies and equipment are arranged for the 
business of the day. 

In a setting similar to this, the itinerant in- 
terviewer brings employment-service facili- 
ties to isolated areas. Through itinerant serv- 
ice, equal opportunities are afforded all resi- 
dents of the State, even though they may live 
in isolated localities. 

Because of periods of employment and un- 
employment during recent years and a re- 
sulting interchange of rural and industrial 
population, people in rural communities have 
become less predominantly agricultural. In 
keeping with the American ideal of self-suffi- 
ciency, large groups of these workers tempo- 
rarily adopted farming as the only available 
refuge from the ills of their industrial world; 
and they still cherish some hope of that world 
returning to normalcy. Their expectancy of 
returning to their former employment is bol- 
stered by their dependence on opportunities 
sought for them by the Employment Service. 

Administered as it is through local employ- 
ment offices, unemployment compensation 
has increased the scope of employment-service 
work. Job insurance has completed the cir- 
cuit that will carry the energy of the qualified 
applicant through the distributing plant of 





the local employment office to the consumer- 
employer. 


Diversification of Interviewer’s Duties 


Because increasing diversification of appli- 
cant skills is encountered in rural communi- 
ties, the itinerant interviewer must be ca- 
pable of dealing with the full range of all func- 
tions performed by local employment offices. 
Because of his isolation on itinerant duty, an 
interviewer is at the same time an office 
manager, unemployment-compensation dep- 
uty, employer-contact representative, and 
interviewer. To discharge these responsi- 
bilities to the best interests of applicants, the 
interviewer must have a high degree of tech- 
nical knowledge of employment-office meth- 
ods, unemployment compensation, and the 
groups of jobs with which he works. 

Interviews and employer contacts in urban 
areas contrast greatly from those which are 
made in rural areas where attitudes of in- 
formality are the usual order. In a quiet, 
friendly manner, the interviewer must be 
tactful and adaptable to a pronounced de- 
gree to be master of these situations. 

Periodic coverage is becoming so complete 
through established itinerant points that soon 
all applicants, regardless of geographic loca- 
tion, may easily avail themselves of regis- 
tration with the Employment Service. 

Itinerant service is a difficult and chal- 
lenging responsibility; for all who farm are 
not farmers, but frequently are industry’s 
stepchildren to whom the Employment Serv- 
ice spells opportunity for reemployment in 
their vocational choice. 
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Placement of the Former Mental Patient 
By A. A. Low, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 


President, Association of Former Patients of the Psychiatric Institute of the University of Illinois and 
the Illinois State Department of Public Welfare 


te FORMER mental patient, unlike his 

tuberculous or cardiac cousin, is not 
handicapped. Instead, he is stigmatized. 
His predicament is social, not physical. 
Until a few years ago his status was hardly a 
public issue. Today the successful use of 
shock treatments’ for the cure of mental 
disease has brought his problem before the 
public. Of the numerous difficult situations 
he must meet, the problem of job placement 
after discharge from the hospital is especially 
important. 


Recovered Mental Patients Organize 


We began treating patients with insulin 
and metrazol shocks in June 1936. By the 
spring of 1937 we had the experience com- 
mon to hospitals in other sections of the 
country. Our patients recovered in num- 
bers far exceeding the spontaneous remis- 
sions of former years; moreover, the type of 
recovery was more efficient and more pene- 
trating. Unlike the patients who were dis- 
charged in the preshock era, the patients re- 
ceiving insulin and metrazol treatments were 
more alert and responsive. But this had the 
disadvantage of rendering them more re- 
sponsive to the provocations and indignities 
of the stigma situation. 


Misconceptions Prevail 


The stigma of mental disease is primarily 
based on the popular misconception of 
“once insane, always insane.’ That this 
prejudice is contrary to fact has long been 


known. Reliable studies made at our Psy- 
chiatric Institute revealed the fact that of the 
patients discharged as recovered between 
1931 and 1936—in the preshock era—only a 
handful relapsed and had to be returned to 
the hospital. Of 115 patients discharged 
after shock treatment in 1937 and 1938, only 
7 have relapsed thu- far. But of these, five 
again made a good recovery after renewed 
shock therapy. On the strength of these 
figures, the vicious dogma of “‘once insane, 
always insane” loses every semblance of 
plausibility and should be discarded. Some 
employers, however, still seem to believe that 
mental disease is incurable. At least, that is 
what our patients learn from interviews with 
employment agents. Two illustrative cases 
will serve to outline the issue. 


Recovered Patients Are Refused 
Reinstatement 


One of our patients, a teacher, was dis- 
charged as cured and applied for reinstate- 
ment. Her previous record of 5 years’ teach- 
ing was of the best. But to the question, 
‘“‘Where have you been in the meantime?” 
she gave as reply, “‘At the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute.” One year after leaving the hospital 
she is still waiting for reinstatement in her 
former position. 

Another patient, with a record of 13 years 
of continuous employment as office manager 
of a middle-sized concern, had a mental 
break-down of the kind known as dementia 
praecox. She recovered after 3 months’ 


1 By shock treatment is meant any therapeutic procedure which makes use of drugs in toxic doses so as to 
“‘shock”’ the patient without harming his health. Three types of shocks are in use for the treatment of mental 
patients: (1) fever, (2) insulin coma, and (3) metrazol convulsions. Fever is used mainly for mental disease 
associated with syphilis of the brain. Insulin comas and metrazol convulsions are given to patients afflicted 
with either dementia praecox or manic-depressive disease. 
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treatment with insulin shock. When she 
applied for her previous position, it was taken 
and there was no vacancy. It would be easy 
to multiply examples; but they merely tell 
the monotonous story of continued rebuffs 
and repeated frustrations. 


Large Concerns More Liberal 


It would be unfair to claim that employers 
in general take an unsympathetic attitude 
toward former mental patients. Several in- 
stances are known where wages were con- 
tinued and positions were held in reserve for 
the unfortunate who had the mishap of a 
mental break-down. It is our experience 
that the mental patient’s chances of reinstate- 
ment into his previous place of work are 
roughly proportionate to the size of the con- 
cern which employed him prior to his admis- 
sion to the hospital. As a rule, our patients 
have little or no difficulty retrieving their 
jobs from the personnel managers of large 
concerns, but it is well-nigh impossible for 
them to obtain reemployment from a grocer 
or garage owner if one of these types happens 
to be their former employer. Reemploy- 
ment of a maid by a housewife has, perhaps, 
never occurred, if the record of mental disease 
was known. School boards seem to be the 
only broad employer group that matches the 
housewives’ adamant refusal to reconsider a 
recovered patient. 

The very fact that the hiring officials of 
large concerns practice a liberal reemploy- 
ment policy with regard to former mental 
patients is sufficient evidence that the policy 
is practicable. Why then are shop keepers 
and housewives so antagonistic and illiberal? 
The answer is that while the personnel officer 
bases his policy on sound experience, the 
smaller employers are guided by prejudice 
and unsound notions about mental disease. 
In the popular mind, the mental patient still 
figures as a madman, or a raving maniac. 
Moreover, since popular thought is still dom- 
inated by the idea of “once insane, always 
insane,” the mental patient’s recovery is not 
trusted. The probability, or rather the cer- 
tainty, of a relapse is taken for granted. And 
who should care to expose himself to the 


danger of hiring an employee who is likely 
at any time “‘to go off into raving madness.” 


Acts of Violence Are Rare in Mental 
Breakdowns 


The psychiatrist knows little of mad and 
raving behavior in mental patients. In his 
experience violent language is frequent, but 
acts of violence are rare. They are certainly 
of no greater frequency than those occurring 
among the average population. That re- 
lapses after recovery are also relatively rare 
was mentioned previously and is amply sub- 
stantiated by the experience of the employ- 
ment officers of large concerns. Their liberal 
reemployment policy could not be main- 
tained were relapses as common as popular 
superstitition would have it. 

The superstitious belief that mental patients 
are generally inclined toward violent behavior 


~ is a relic of the days when inmates of asylums 


were systematically driven into madness by 
the unspeakably rude treatment accorded 
them by their keepers. Handcuffed and 
chained, starved and exposed, whipped and 
tortured, the victims of an inhuman system of 
mechanical restraint were maddened by cruel 
mistreatment and turned their place of de- 
tention into a “‘madhouse.” But the mad- 
ness was bred by the circumstances of the 
asylum and was not produced by the disease. 
Toward the end of the ninteenth century, 
when mechanical restraint was abolished, 
mental hospitals presented a quiet atmos- 
phere, with only a few intractable patients 
interrupting the stillness of the institution. 
Ever since the principles of humane treat- 
ment have replaced the methods of the whip 
and the straight jacket, psychiatry knows of 
no madhouse or bedlam; and the only re- 
minder of disturbed behavior is the occasional 
noisy ward in which the few intractable 
patients are housed together. Those hospi- 
tals which, in the past few years, introduced 
shock therapy have practically discarded the 
noisy ward and have reduced their bills for 
breakage and sedative drugs. Indeed, psy- 
chiatrists find it increasingly difficult to pre- 
sent to their students textbook cases of pa- 
tients with disturbed behavior. 
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Former Mental Patients Are Stigmatized 


The fact, then, is that the madness of the 
mental patient is a myth; but the-myth lives 
on and breeds the stigma which is most firmly 
rooted in the mind of the small employer. 
The result is that the mental patient, even if 
fully recovered, is frequently denied reem- 
ployment because of the legendary frequency 
of relapses and the mythical threat of violence. 
The situation has only superficial resemblance 
to that of the patient who recovered from a 
cardiac or tuberculous disease. If an appli- 
cant is refused reemployment after emerging 
from a cardiac illness, the refusal is in line with 
the common experience that ‘cardiac failure 
actually tends to reduce working efficiency 
even after restoration of cardiac function. 
Prejudice and stigmatization may also enter 
into the picture. But the verdict of a physical 
handicap seems essentially to be based on 
factual possibilities. W. Frank Persons, in 
his paper Placement of the Tuberculous,? 
shows that prejudice in the instance of the 
tubercular ex-patient is as powerful as it is 
with the mental ex-patient. 

The case of the mental ex-patient presents 
a radically different aspect. His recovery 
conceded, his productive efficiency is hardly 
doubted. What is questioned is the actuality 
of the cure—‘‘once insane, always insane.” 
Should the cure be recognized as effective and 
real, the prospect of a relapse, with the at- 
tendant danger of violent behavior, would be 
anticipated at some distant future. The as- 
sumption of a physical handicap as the con- 
sequence of the past illness is hardly ever the 
determining influence in denying reemploy- 
ment. The cardiac ex-patient is primarily 
handicapped. If he is at all stigmatized, the 
stigmatization is secondary and perhaps in- 


2 Occupations, April 1937. 


significant. In contradistinction, the mental 
ex-patient is primarily stigmatized and hardly 
ever considered physically below par. 


Nondiscriminating Policy Is Necessary 


What the recovered mental patient resents 
is discrimination and stigmatization. If a 
concern’s rules for reemployment bar mental 
ex-patients along with other ex-patients, stig- 
matization is not involved. The sitvation is 
then one of injury and calamity but not of 
insult and defamation. Utilities, railroads, 
street-car companies, and trucking enter- 
prises, as a rule, exclude from reemployment 
any patient, mental or otherwise, who suf- 
fered from a disease that may recur. Many 
of them reemploy the recovered patients but 
reassign them to duties with reduced hazards 
and responsibilities. The rationale for this 
policy is regard for public safety, and cer- 
tainly justified in a field of activity in which 
selection should be guided by the very highest 
standards of physical and mental fitness. 
The former mental patient has no quarrel 
with a general, nondiscriminating reemploy- 
ment policy of this kind. 


Educational Campaign Required 


The discrimination with which the re- 
covered patient meets in the economic field 
is subsidiary to the stigmatization which faces 
him in the vast expanse of social life. His 
economic isolation is bound to be relieved if 
the all-pervasive social ostracism is lifted from 
his existence. Ostracism and stigmatization 
are the result of misinformation on the part 
of the public concerning the nature of mental 
disease. What is called for at present is an 
educational campaign to eradicate the pre- 
judice against the mental patient in general. 
In reaching the public, the campaign will 
reach the employer. 
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Book Note 


Pustic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs, by Raymond C. Atkinson, Louise 
C. Odencrantz, and Ben Deming. Chi- 
cago, Public Administration Service, 
1938. 461 pages. Published for the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Early treatises on the theory of public em- 
ployment services have been largely concerned 
with discussing the advantages of a public 
service over private fee-charging agencies, 
The book by Mr. Atkinson and associates is 
principally concerned with the fundamentals 
of sound organization and administration. 
The authors discuss current problems of 
operating employment offices, and make sug- 


gestions for improvement of administrative | 


details. In spite of the necessary technical 
discussion, this book makes very interesting 
reading. Research-minded students might 
have been pleased with fuller documentation, 
or by the inclusion of a bibliography. 

The work is divided into four parts. The 
first section deals with the role of a public 
employment service in combating unemploy- 
ment; the evolution, character of work, and 
present status of the new Service; and the 
implications of unemployment compensation 
for employment-service functions. 

Part two analyzes the organization and ad- 
ministration of the present Federal-State 
system of Employment Services. Chapter 
topics are: the legal relationship betweea 
State and Federal agencies, methods of sup- 
ervision, the Employment Service and Un- 
employment Compensation at the Federal 
level, with recommendations for integration. 

In part three the authors study the Employ- 
ment Service in action: the problems of pro- 
cedure, including registration, classification, 
promotion of the Service, placement, and 
clearance. Part 4 relates to special types of 
employment-service work such as service for 
juniors, veterans, farm workers, and the hard- 
to-place. Placement of applicants on work- 
relief and public-works programs is also dis- 
cussed.—S. Dean Caldwell. 





Among State Publications 


Significant Articles in Publications of the State 
Employment Services 
ConneECTICUT: 
One Year from Training School, by Carl P. Remy, 
Connecticut Monthly Bulletin, December 1938. 

Training programs prepare personnel for con- 

stant changing duties. The recent training program 

in Connecticut has increased employee enthusiasm 

and job interest for every member of the Connecti- 

cut Department of Labor. 


KENTUCKY: 
Conference Summary, The Envoy, December 1938. 
This article summarizes the subjects discussed at 
a recent training conference held in Frankfort, Ky. 


MARYLAND: 
Some Notes for the Field Visitor, by S. Lee Englar and 
Fred Z. Hetzel, The Employment Angle, Decem- 
ber 1938. 
Hints for the field visitor taken from two training 
program addresses in the Maryland State Employ- 
ment Service. 


Clearance Placements, by W. K. Weaver, The Employ- 
ment Angle, December 1938. 

Detailed information for clearance orders is essen- 
tial. The applicant office should be sure that appli- 
cant qualifications fulfill employer specifications 
before a successful placement can result. 


RuopeE IsLanb: 

Guidance and the Public Employment Service, by Charles 
H. Cushman, Employment Service Interviewer, No- 
vember and December 1938. 

Guidance, although a group problem, should be 
on an individual basis. Mr. Cushman discusses 
three general classes of applicants requiring some 
guidance. 


TENNESSEE: 

The Receptionist, by Bessie Jacobs, Tennessee Employ- 
ment Service News, December 1938. 

A discussion of duties required of a receptionist in 
a public employment office involving courtesy, tact, 
and friendliness. 

Memphis Sells Service Nationally, by Muriel H. 
Carter, Tennessee Employment Service News, 
December 1938. 

Successfully selling the Employment Service to a 
branch office of a national concern, Memphis 
discovers that it also sold the Service on a national 
basis. 

WEsT VIRGINIA: 

Training on the Job, by Thomas E. Jeffers, Em- 
ployment Service of West Virginia, November and 
December 1938. 

Mr. Jeffers outlines the four essential steps of 
training programs for employees in employment 
offices. Training, he says, is definitely the responsi- 
bility of management. 
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Placements Total 2,700,000 in 1938 


OMPLETION of 230,268 placements by 
& employment offices during December 
brought to a total of 2,701,349 the number of 
complete placements made by the Employ- 
ment Service during the calendar year 1938. 
Private placements predominated both in 
December and during the year, the total for 
the month being 160,982, making an aggre- 
gate of 1,885,744 jobs filled with private 
employers during 1938. Total and private 
placements for 1938 were lower than for 1937. 
However, the volume of placements in the 
last 2 months exceeded the volume for the 
same months of 1937, December placements 
particularly showing wide gains. 

The volume of applications for work re- 
ceived at local employment offices during 
December continued the decline which has 
been evidenced in renent months. A total o 
1,051,047 current applications were received 
in December, 477,030 being new applications 
and 574,017 being renewals. 

During the 1938 calendar year, 14,597,789 
applications were received, as compared with 
8,022,742 during 1937. During the first 8 
months of 1938, the major portion of applica- 
tions were received from new registrants; 
but, during the last 4 months, the volume of 
renewals exceeded new applications. 

At the close of the year, the active file 
number 7,215,691, off 4.2 percent from No- 
vember. Despite the extent of the decline in 
the national total, movement in the active 
file was not uniform throughout the country, 
decreases being reported in only 32 States. 

The 1,647 employment offices and 2,066 
itinerant points received 8,922,579 personal 
visits during December. A total of 136,279 
field visits to employers were made. Supple- 
mental placements in December numbered 
26,872. 

Employment Service activities for veterans 
are summarized in table 2. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, December 1938 











Percent of change from— 
Activity Number | Novem-| Decem- | Decem- 
ber ber ber 
19381 1937 1936 
Total applications____._- 1,051,047 —5.5 | +17.1 +47.3 
New applications.._.| 477,030 —7.2 +5.5 +55.3 
Renewaels.....<...... 574,017 —3.9 | +29.0 +41.3 
Total placements._-_--.-- 230,268 | —10.3 | +28.9 —24.1 
ee 160,982 | —11.6 | +24.3 —6.4 
Pe ea vonneuns 69,286 —6.9 | +40.9 —47.2 
Active file (end of month)-_|7,215 ,691 —4.2 | +48.0 +14.3 




















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities 
December 1938 














Percent of change from— 

aie Number Novem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber ber ber 

19381 1937 1936 
Total applications_-_____- 41,842 —3.1 —8.0 —7.0 
New applications___- 13,725 —3.4 | —20.6 +8.5 
Renewals_......._-- 28,117 —2.9 —.2 —13.1 
Total placements-.--_----- 11,331 —4.6 | +15.4 —40.0 
are 5,197 | —19.4 +8.2 —30.0 
ere 6,134 | +13.0 | +22.4 —46.5 
Active file (end of month).| 361,335 —5.0 | +34.7 +4.9 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


Tas_e 3.— Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service for the Calendar 
Year 1938 














Percent of change 
rom— 
Activity one 
1937 1936 

Total applications............-- 14,597,789 | +80.7 +66.0 
New applications --...----- 8,041,443 |+121.2 +88.7 
Pre Baten aves dicen 6,556,346 | +49.4 +43.1 
Total placements-.-....-.---.-- 2,701,349 | —25.8 —46.9 
Ree nbtencnoneate 1,885,744 | —19.9| +424.9 
Public (including relief)... -- 815,605 | —36.7 —77.2 
PA iii icncetstnssecake 1,485,646 | —21.6 | +34.4 
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TaBLe 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1938 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private 
Active = 
a Total a file Personal ie 
Total Percent | Regular} Public Total New Dec. 31, visits place- 
change | (over 1 1938 ments 
Number| from | month) 
Novem- 
ber! 
United States... .|230,268 |160,982 —12 | 64,541 | 69,286 |136,279 |1,051,047 |477,030 |7,215,691 |8,922,579 | 26,872 
New England_..-.-.--- 11,618 | 8,604 -ll 5,035 3,014 | 7,912 63,200 | 28,760 | 607,053 | 757,092 774 
SR ccakscnecce 1,658 895 +6 673 763 1,362 8,760 | 2,756 51,298 87,274 124 
New Hampshire__.-| 1,855 1,542 -l1 1,124 313 874 6,486 1,726 35,052 41,939 95 
Vermeet....<.<.5. 918 610 —3 313 308 322 3,261 1,216 16,657 17,512 10 
Massachusetts - -__- 2,934 | 2,031 —20 |} 1,187 903 | 2,143 24,035 | 14,732 | 324,368 | 403,489 437 
Rhode Island__-_-_-- 1,079 863 +13 486 216 434 5,738 | 3,115 69,135 79,360 42 
Connecticut. ....-- 3,174 | 2,663 —18 | 1,252 511 3,370 14,938 | 5,215 110,543 127,518 66 
Middle Atlantic__.._--- 26,696 | 21,611 —3 | 8,400 | 5,085 | 15,990 | 240,159 |107,969 |1,842,013 |2,528,463 1,328 
New York_...._---] 15,856 | 12,930 +3 | 4,359] 2,926] 9,064 151,217 | 66,919 | 580,075 |1,724,079 173 
New Jersey._..---- ,673.| 2,729 —34 955 150 | 1,502 16,736 | 6,368 | 234,126 57,627 31 
Pennsylvania. _---- 7,967 | 5,958 +6 | 3,086] 2,009] 5,424 72,206 | 34,682 {1,027,812 | 746,757 1,124 
East North Central__.-- 39,215 | 31,400 —7 | 14,015 | 7,815 | 23,913 181,590 | 82,216 {1,525,883 |1,349,844 2,443 
i ckdsewwonwcwe 7,603 | 5,658 —8 | 2,103 1,945 | 3,938 39,339 | 18,120 | 448,436 | 200,633 369 
Indiana........... 5,977 | 5,571 —3 2,736 406 | 4,401 32,021 | 16,979 | 221,127 | 327,632 815 
ee 11,719 | 11,053 —4] 3,898 666 | 6,431 29,372 | 11,840 | 305,259 | 148,393 603 
Michigan_._.._._-. 8,602 | 5,674 -—10 | 3,697 | 2,928 | 6,268 49,601 | 26,202 | 413,552 | 490,049 96 
Wisconsin... ------. 5,314 | 3,444 —13 1,581 1,870 | 2,875 31,257 | 9,075 137,509 | 183,137 560 
West North Central__--| 22,050 | 13,614 —17 | 5,223 | 8,436 | 19,520 96,464 | 41,900 | 665,421 | 635,963 1,691 
Minnesota.......--| 4,550 | 3,185 —-19 |} 1,539 | 1,365 | 8,617 23,316 | 10,057 | 203,882 | 245,917 331 
a ee 6,427 | 3,899 —13 1,348 | 2,528 | 3,275 20,615 | 8,439} 100,962 | 206,604 742 
Oe 3,443 | 2,429 +4 1,035 1,014} 2,611 22,646 | 11,928 | 187,691 78 , 864 42 
North Dakota--__-- 1,911 1,655 —22 378 256 716 4,039 | 1,346 28,483 18,442 77 
South Dakota---.- 1,095 676 —36 224 419 455 2,821 1,193 35 ,663 13,580 100 
Nebraska... .._.--- 1,852 807 —23 335 1,045 | 2,374 10,170 | 3,214 42,216 36,835 62 
ae 2,772 963 —27 364 |} 1,809} 1,472 12,857 | 5,723-| 66,524 35,721 337 
South Atlantic_..._._.- 33,607 | 17,545 —1 | 8,405 | 16,062 | 13,896 | 116,787 | 55,562 | 877,898 | 914,450 2,360 
Delaware__......-- 1,001 780 —10 429 221 111 2,441 955 14,134 9,294 15 
Maryland......... 3,286 | 2,036 +0 865 1,250 | 1,713 19,255 | 7,178 70,959 | 131,713 158 
District of Colum- 
| AS ree 3,237 | 2,603 +1 928 634 73 8,063 3,707 55,022 74,896 87 
ae 5,283 2,110 +5 1,229 | 3,173 1,532 18,635 | 8,777 50,372 125,487 95 
West Virginia_.....| 3,373 | 2,673 —1 1,469 700 | 2,194 14,622 | 5,271 158,454 | 148,651 557 
North Carolina-...| 8,289 | 4,276 —4] 2,045 | 4,013 2,643 25,306 | 13,186 | 155,142 | 261,458 410 
South Carolina_....| 2,559 877 -—0 526 | 1,682 1,161 8,623 | 4,171 131,900 94,162 141 
a eet 5,128 | 2,190 -1 914 | 2,938 | 4,287] 15,334] 8,917] 132,972 47,830 128 
| ae 1,451 > 0; 1,451 182 4,5u8 | 3,400} 108,943 20,959 769 
East South Central____- 14,885 | 8,341 —4 | 4,837 | 6,544] 6,019 54,993 | 28,627 | 479,414 | 444,954 3,104 
Kentucky ___.__--- 1,700 806 —10 316 894 245 10,649 | 6,218 98 ,034 30,047 380 
Tennessee__._____- 4,623 | 2,952 +28} 1,610} 1,671 2,071, 11,531 | 6,865 145,618 | 163,308 646 
Alabama........-.. 4,833 | 3,261 —28} 2,231 1,572 | 2,584 15,113 | 6,908 | 150,469 | 133,485 1,748 
Mississippi- ~~. ---- 3,7a9'| 4,322 +39 680 | 2,407] 1,119 17,700 | 8,636 85 ,293 118,114 330 
West South Central__..| 45,778 | 35,253 —3 | 8,597 | 10,525 | 26,710 | 119,059 | 58,860 | 474,878 | 941,774 8,240 
Arkansas_...._._-- 2,178 1,002 —23 535 1,176 | 1,550 10,080 | 6,005 73 388 33 ,693 330 
Louisiana. .._...-- 3,860 | 2,576 —10 | 1,682 | 1,284 | 2,506 16,587 | 8,315 120,210 | 130,628 1,467 
Oklahoma.-._-_---- 2,853 1,880 —17 439 973 1,227 28,257 | 15,306 58,744 | 144,317 503 
ee 36,887 | 29,795 —1 | 5,941 | 7,092 | 21,427 64,135 | 29,234 | 222,536 | 633,136 5,940 
ee 12,577 | 8,408 —53 3,604 | 4,169 | 7,173 48,911 | 17,032 194,695 | 279,511 2,534 
Montana..-......-.- 1,392 596 —18 259 796 | 1,459 4,213 1,071 33,180 27,879 177 
PE cccsccencel RR 974 —49 368 478 | 1,508 7,508 | 2,886 22,608 75,461 50 
Wyoming. -....--- 799 346 —12 121 453 330 3,022 837 9,305 13 ,332 22 
Colorado.......... 1,729 | 1,115 —35 465 614 956 12,018 | 3,940 46,851 46,390 25 
New Mexico... .--- 2,087 | 1,578 —83 770 509 | 1,182 5,460 | 2,118 37,226 31,982 69 
MR icncceassuc 3,085 | 2,512 +29 | 1,272 573 578 6,187 | 3,169 22,654 39,532 1,553 
RIO eiadccccunen 1,205 801 —33 133 404 514 8,421 | 2,395 18,898 35,115 588 
Nevada........... 828 486 —20 216 342 646 2,082 616 3,973 9,820 50 
Peal tiiet once aud 23,529 | 16,030 —17 | 6,375 | 7,499 | 14,985 127,891 | 54,423 540,754 {1,063,292 4,195 
Washington. -__.._. 1,281 948 —34 358 333 1,976 12,348 | 5,849} 135,195 58,720 488 
Seer 2,711 1,346 4 889 | 1,365 1,655 14,251 | 6,480 85,827 | 164,643 556 
California........- 19,537 | 13,736 —17 | 5,128 | 5,801 | 11,354 | 101,292 | 42,094 | 319,732 | 839,929 | , 3,151 
PR eieihicacennnes 83 69 —19 16 14 45 481 367 1,626 3,099 (4) 
Ee: 230 107 —12 34 123 116 1,512 | 1,314 6,056 4,1374 203 





4 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 4 Incomplete. 
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Taste 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1938 
VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Division and State Total Se fin Dee. 
Total hiiomaae Regular | Public Total chanse 31, 1938 
change (-over 1 Number from No- 
Number from No- month) vember! 
vember ! 
aise Risees sc... ..---..0- 11,331 5,197 —19 1,706 6,134 | 41,842 | 13,725 —3 | 361,335 
SE Sea eee ee 774 267 -27 152 507 2,690 858 —13 29,647 
SE SO eee eee 149 26 —21 19 123 431 86 +2 2,621 
Of, 79 50 —24 33 29 349 55 —24 2,031 | 
OS Tae eN 27 15 —25 7 12 146 46 +44 794 
Massachusetts._.......---.--_--- 242 49 —52 34 193 977 443 —23 16,820 
ee eee 91 21 +17 12 70 185 61 —22 2,581 
EP tS, 186 106 —18 47 80 602 167 -3 4,800 
Sy eae: 749 345 —30 186 404 5 ,862 1,960 —6. 74,256 
LO ee eer 393 166 —39 68 227 2,255 984 +0 18 ,642 : 
DO i ccccctcrednckeceenen 64 60 —41 54 4 662 160 —33 11,155 i 
TCL ETT 292 119 —2 64 173 2,945 ~ 816 -7 44,459 j 
ee 1,542 813 —24 346 729 7,312 2,562 -5 88,577 1 
(ONS EE eee es 345 167 —12 43 178 1,481 501 —5 29,609 . 
SESE ees 141 94 —39 53 47 1,212 539 +2 12,559 
NSIS IE eae one 428 328 —18 99 100 1,370 373 -9 19,297 : 
OE Ee eee 349 154 —23 114 195 1,565 777 -1 18,682 i 
ES See ees 279 70 —44 37 209 1,684 372 —18 8,430 
Waeet North Central... ..............- 1,413 555 —26 148 858 4,718 1,473 +27 42,135 
SS ee ene 241 119 —26 42 122 1,098 340 +32 13,717 
Ee Sa ee 613 229 — 26 47 384 1,155 296 —1 6,084 
Ee ee eee were 129 71 —23 30 58 1,055 435 +43 12,868 
eee 49 32 —32 9 17 108 17 —29 1,333 
Gonth SPakota...............<-.... 78 40 -15 4 38 118 28 —18 1,969 
EE ee 115 29 —22 5 86 519 121 +30 2,168 
NR re ak cdk en ckieuhpoammmicn 188 35 —42 11 153 665 236 +63 3,996 2 
SE eae 1,543 422 —22 |. 175 1,12) 4,569 1,541 -17 37,855 
RE ot es 25 14 —33 3 11 119 33 +43 850 
LS EES eee ee ee 161 66 +10 32 95 817 186 “+6 3,491 
District of Columbia_.......--_... 181 68 -—19 16 113 441 161 —20 3,585 | 
eas 274 38 —44 22 236 754 220 +0 1,798 | 
eee 126 50 —38 32 76 606 148 +17 6,979 
DUNNO SONI ce tiie cknkcunen 304 73 —24 28 231 761 297 —40 4,572 
eS ee 135 27 —10 ll 108 291 104 —46 4,417 
PI Ae ci deceeianseubecen 244 86 -17 31 158 581 250 —3 4,897 
Sa ee oe 93 i i re 0 93 199 142 —10 7,266 ¥ 
Rast Goute Ceeteel.. ...... 2.022555. 651 240 —13 107 411 2,218 788 -—17 20,514 
EE ee ee D 113 34 —21 12 79 576 204 +21 5,064 i 
i TS 254 98 +10 40 156 539 221 ~1 7,229 
epee os ook nmeiiink 183 88 —27 43 95 588 187 —35 6,104 
OS EE eS 101 20 -17 12 81 515 176 —35 2,117 
West South Central..................- 1,870 1,114 —15 210 756 4,666 1,750 +23 21,256 
NS eee 128 31 —54 9 97 456 206 +38 3,531 
a 167 80 —-6 54 87 584 184 —20 4,753 4 
Deca iiiin k iccuke een 159 75 —23 8 84 1,402 668 +57 3,532 j 
De i ccindnwwekckiansecicwa 1,416 928 —12 139 488 2,224 692 +11 9,440 } 7 
| Se Es ee ee. 929 474 —15 149 455 2,890 742 +0 11,533 ; 
EE REST ES 128 38 —24 18 90 307 41 —45 2,088 q 
LS Sp ene 129 64 —54 13 65 445 138 -1 1,320 
EE ee eee 48 8 —33 3 40 209 36 —32 609 a 
0) eer 69 31 —57 7 38 6u1 136 —6 2,448 { 
DOD cenccacacewscnanckse! 73 31 —67 25 42 300 80 +13 2,087 j 
EEE SEE 321 249 +106 69 72 447 198 +11 1,578 i 
REE eer ee 87 21 —53 1 66 443 79 +46 1,157 
ne ee ee 74 32 +23 13 42 138 34 +42 246 i 
EE A ee ee ee 1,844 957 —10 233 887 6,822 1,979 —13 35,090 3 
EET 82 45 —42 8 37 570 180 —24 10,046 
eT ee eee! 292 90 +7 60 202 656 198 —18 5,013 
ES eee 1,470 822 -9 165 648 | 5,596 1,601 -11 20,031 
te ct ebwubeieaunnckee 6 3 —40 0 3 37 25 —31 129 
a re 10 7 +75 0 3 58 47 +327 343 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. O 





